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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY IN THE UNITED STATES 
By Robert D. Leigh 


The General Report of the Public Library Inquiry 


There should not be a librarian in 
the state of Iowa who does not know 
what the Public Library Inquiry is. 
Certainly no librarian who attends 
meetings and reads professional lit- 
erature can escape knowing what the 
letters PLI stand for. We have writ- 
ten about it in previous issues of the 
Quarterly. We have discussed it at 
the district library meetings. We 
have emphasized it because it is far 
too important to overlook. 

At the time of the spring meetings, 
the final volume had not been pub- 
lished. This is the last volume and 
the most important, written by Dr. 
Robert D. Leigh, director of the in- 
quiry and summarizing the findings 
of the other volumes, so well review- 
ed by Margaret Davidson in this 
Quarterly. Now we are told the gen- 
eral conclusions which have been 
reached by the PLI. 

Fewer and larger public library sys- 
tems, together with a 50% increase 
in annual expenditures for library op- 
erations, are possible in the next dec- 
ade and would result for the first time 
in a “truly national library service” 
for the whole United States. These 
are the two major findings of the 
recently-completed Public Library In- 
quiry. 

Instead of the present 7408 sepa- 
rate public library units, which pro- 
vide inadequate service in many parts 
of the country and no service at all 
for 35,000,000 Americans, “we might 
have less than a thousand public li- 
brary systems, which together would 
serve the whole population.” 

“The first significant fact with re- 
gard to library expenditures,” accord- 
ing to the report, “is their relative 
insignificance. In 1948-49 the United 
States spent just under $100,000,000 
on its public libraries. Although there 
has been an average increase of 15% 
in expenditures in the last four years, 
public library outlays have not grown 
in relation to all other public expen- 
ditures. The present total is less than 
one-sixth of 1% of the public budget 
for operating the public services of 


all kinds. It is only a little more than 
two percent of the expenditures for 
the nation’s public schools.” In fact, 
the report declares, Americans spend 
half as much again on billiards and 
bowling alleys as they do on public 
libraries. 

If the nation’s public libraries were 
reorganized into only 1000 systems 
instead of nearly 7500 units, and if 
the programs of school and research 
libraries were coordinated with them, 
these three “networks,” Dr. Leigh 
believes, “would provide people of all 
ages in all places in the United 
States with abundant opportunity to 
learn so far as library materials can 
give that opportunity. This would 
mean that children in every town and 
village and school district would have 
available the wealth of modern and 
classic children’s books and that their 
parents would be advised and stimu- 
lated in the guidance of their chil- 
dren’s reading by librarians who know 
what children’s literature is best 
adapted to all ages. 

“It would mean that the woman’s 
club chairman would receive skilled 
guidance and selected materials for 
her study program of the year and 
that the musicians of a town would 
have a library of music books, rec- 
ords, and scores no one of them could 
afford to own. It would mean that 
the serious, specialized worker living 
many miles from the nearest village 
would, via bookmobile, regional libra- 
ry, and area bibliographical center, 
have available to him the specialized 
literature of his field. Every adult 
seeking information or reading for 
his own interests and needs would 
have recourse to a library and the 
services of a librarian to help him get 
what he wants. In the broadest sense, 
his library would be the library re- 
sources of the whole country.” 

“Librarians,” Dr. Leigh says, “are 
not at present clearly defined or fully 
organized as a professional group. 
Perhaps they may best be categorized 
as a skilled occupation on its way to 
becoming an organized profession.” 








The PLI and YOU 
by ° 
Margaret E. Davidson 


Presented at the Jefferson and Waverly 
District Meetings, May 1950 


If John Gunther had written a book 
called “Inside Your Library” it’s safe 
to say there would be a long waiting 
list of trustees and librarians and 
interested citizens eager to read it. 
The volumes of the Public Library 
Inquiry constitute just such a book, 
only so far there’s no waiting list be- 
cause there has been no ballyhoo cam- 
paign to push these volumes toward 
best seller lists. This paper is a one- 
man campaign. 

Briefly the Public Library Inquiry 
(or PLI) is a study of the American 
public library made by the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council at the request 
of the American Library Association 
and financed by $200,000 from the 
Carnegie Corporation. The staff of 
the Inquiry was made up of both so- 
cial scientists and librarians. They 
didn’t set out to prove anything— 
only to find out what public libraries 
are doing and in some cases to sug- 
gest what they might do and to dis- 
cover what place the public library 
occupies in present-day society. 

The reports of the Public Library 
Inquiry appear in five major volumes, 
three of which have already been pub- 
lished. They are: The Book Industry, 
by William Miller, The Library’s Pub. 
lic, by Bernard Berelson, and The Pub- 
lic Library in the Political Process, by 
Oliver Garceau. Two volumes still to 
be published by Columbia University 
Press are The Public Librarian, by 
Alice I. Bryan and The Public Library 
in the U. S. by Robert D. Leigh who 
served as director of the Public Li- 
brary Inquiry. This last is a sum- 
mary report with recommendations. 


In general, data for the report were 
drawn from a sample of about 150 
libraries in cities of more than 25,000 
population. These libraries answered 
questionnaires and were visited by 
various members of the board and 
staff of the Public Library Inquiry. 
Parts of the reports were drawn from 
studies made before the Public Libra- 





ry Inquiry was begun. The interest- 
ing thing is that, although the study 
was made mostly in libraries larger 
than the majority of public libraries 
in Iowa, the results are clearly appli- 
cable to any library situation. We’re 
all interested in the study because 
it affects us all—all of us who are 
In any way, as trustees, librarians or 
citizens, interested in public libraries. 


So much for preliminaries—now 
let’s look at the reports themselves. 
The one on the book industry by Wil- 
liam Miller is of primary interest to 
publishers and others in the book 
trade. It’s interesting and fascinat- 
ing stuff on the publishing and mar- 
keting of books but I won’t attempt 
to deal with it here except for some 
figures having direct bearing on libra- 
ries. You’ll enjoy reading all of it 
when you have time. 


The trade book business, in 1948, 
ran to about 90-100 million dollars. 
The public libraries spent about 10 
million on trade books — or about 10 
per cent of the total business or, very 
simply, not a very important slice. 
Of the approximate 7,400 public libra- 
ries in the United States 80 per cent 
have yearly book budgets of under 
$4,000. In short, public libraries are 
strictly peanuts to publishers. And if 
any of us have cherished any illu- 
sions about the influence of public li- 
brary purchasing on publishing this 
is a good time to take a more realis- 
tic view. This report further explodes 
the notion that public libraries con- 
sistently buy books of better-than- 
average quality. Just average, that’s 
all. The report does show that public 
libraries exert more influence in ju- 
venile publishing — where their pur- 
chases represent a larger proportion 
of the total output. 


The report by Bernard Berelson, 
The Library Public is the most eye- 
catching of the reports published so 
far. It’s full of statistics that are 
just as much fun as, and rather like, 
back-fence gossip. But let’s first take 
a dutiful look at where the figures 
came from. This is a survey of sur- 
veys, so to speak. Dr. Berelson dug 
out from the library literature all the 











studies made after 1930 on the use 
of public libraries. Some of these 
studies were pretty fragmentary and 
not very safe for conclusion-drawing. 
The good doctor warns of this repeat- 
edly but draws the conclusions any- 
way. They are probably reasonably 
valid in most cases. 

Who is the library’s public? No 
very large part of the general popu- 
lation. Of the whole population: 

25-30 per cent read 1 or more books 

a month 

60-70 per cent read 1 or more mag- 

azines more or less regularly 

85-90 per cent read 1 or more news- 

papers more or less regularly 

90-95 per cent listen to the radio 

15 minutes a day or more. 


It is also true that the people who 
read books are the greatest users of 
other media of communication, maga- 
zines, newspapers, etc. and that they 
are also more critical than non-book 
readers of the other media they use. 

The people who actually use the 
public library at least once a year are 
about 18 per cent of the adult popula- 
tion (after high school). Those who 
use the public library as often as once 
a month are only 10 per cent of the 
adults and about 33 per cent of the 
children. 

Young people (including high 
school students) consistently use the 
library more than adults. In fact, 
all the reports of the Public Library 
Inquiry indicate that children and 
youth are the chief library users and 
that children’s work has been the 
most conspicuously successful area of 
public library service. This has an 
important bearing on the types of 
buildings we plan and the decor we 
use in them. 

In general, the better educated use 
the library more than the lesser edu- 
cated. Women (as we all suspected) 
use it more than men, and the smaller 
the community the truer this is. Men 
make greater use than women of the 
library’s informational services. The 
larger the library the greater the pro- 
portion of men users. The report 
also shows that the reference services 
of the public library are very little 
known, that the library is not used as 


a primary source of information. 
People go to tortuous lengths to get 
the information they require from 
other sources. It would seem that this 
is clearly a place where concentrated 
publicity over a long period would do 
us some good. 

People use public libraries for a 
variety of reasons and purposes, 
Mostly of course they borrow books 
for recreational reading. About half 
the books borrowed are children’s 
books. About two thirds of the total 
circulation is fiction. More recent 
books than old ones are borrowed and 
the rate of turnover of new ones is 
much greater. The quality of books 
borrowed from libraries is, so far as 
there is any evidence, neither better 
nor worse than from other sources. 
This may be one of the places where 
the available data were hardly suf- 
ficient to warrant the conclusion. 

The subject fields in which books 
are consulted for reference purposes 
rank in this order of importance: So- 
cial sciences, history, biography, sci- 
ence (500 and 600) and literature. 
This interested me because there’s no 
mention of the fine arts— which 50 
years ago would, I’m sure, have led 
all the rest. Does this reflect the 
decline of the woman’s study club? 

You will be astounded to know that 
this survey shows that few people 
use the card catalog. It also shows 
that few rely on the librarian for 
guidance in choosing books. In fact 
librarians have little influence on the 
reading tastes and interests of adults 
—but much on those of children. 

As for what people think about 
their libraries — they have few com- 
plaints about personnel (despite the 
horrid librarians who always appear 
in novels and movies). They usually 
complain, if at all, about the inade- 
quacy of the book collection. In the 
community at large there is little 
knowledge of the public library, but 
it is widely regarded as “a fine thing 
for a community to have — for other 
people to use.” 

Now to summarize this survey of 
surveys: The public library serves 
the middle class (defined either by oc- 
cupation or economic status) more 
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than the upper or lower. To quote Dr. 
Berelson, “The most significant factor 
in the use of libraries by adults is 
education. Other factors are constant- 
ly affected by this pervasive one. The 
library, as part of the educational 
system, would seem from the indirect 
and fragmentary evidence we have, 
to serve opinion and community 
leadership in a positive way. It is 
possible, therefore, although certain- 
ly not proven, that the minority us- 
ing the public library may have a 
proportionately large influence in the 
community.” 

There has been a gradual, steady 
increase in the use of public libraries 
over the last 30 years. As the general 
ievel of schooling rises, the use of 
libraries will probably continue to in- 
crease. 

The implications of, all this for fu- 
ture library policy are, according to 
Dr. Berelson these: The public libra- 
ry probably cannot ever reach ALL 
of the people (though that has been 
our stated goal) because educational 
level limits the group that can be 
attracted to the public library. But 
those who do use the public library 
are a serious and influencial group. 
The problem is what can public libra- 
ries do best with the limited funds 
they command. Berelson feels that 
we should concentrate on meeting the 
needs of the serious users. He thinks 
that new media of communication— 
eg. T-V —are going to cut still fur- 
ther the recreational use of libraries. 
He says that public libraries have a 
responsibility for serious reading ma- 
terials which NO OTHER AGENCY 
attempts to supply. This more or 
less brings us back to the question, 
“Should libraries buy light fiction?” 
—and that is where we came in about 
75 years ago when the American Li- 
brary Association was just being or- 
ganized. 

All of this report — especially the 
pretty-well established fact that pub- 
lic libraries at best and no matter 
how exotic their publicity — reach 
only a small group of people, has 
caused a pretty flutter in the dove- 
cote of A.L.A. The March 1950 issue 
of Public Libraries—the organ of the 


Public Libraries Division of A.L.A. 
is given over to a discussion called, 
“If not the people’s university—then 
what?” The best thought seems to 
be that the public library can now 
best serve as the library of the 
people’s university. This is perhaps 
the decent burial of an attractive but 
illusory notion of the public library 
as the people’s university. The people 
refused to matriculate. 

The Public Library in the Political 
Process, by Oliver Garceau, of the po- 
litical science faculty of Bennington, 
has the most forbidding title of the 
group of Public Library Inquiry re- 
ports. But it’s the one I hope every 
single one of you will surely read. 
Mr. Garceau is a man of parts. The 
highest compliment I can pay him is 
that he doesn’t write like a social sci- 
entist—nor yet like a librarian from 
certain graduate library schools. He 
is trenchant and witty. He brings to 
library problems a fresh eye and an 
incisive brain. . 

The first chapter of the book was 
prepared by someone else, but it is 
the best sketch of the historical and 
philosophical development of the Am- 
erican public library that I’ve ever 
read anywhere. It is absolutely re- 
quired reading. 

Mr. Garceau then goes on to deal 
with the government of the library, 
which in the majority of cases means 
boards of trustees. Mr. Garceau ques- 
tions the very existence of library 
boards. He thinks that since libra- 
rianship has become established as a 
profession (which is only in the last 
50 to 60 years) the library might 
well be managed as an operating de- 
partment of the governmental unit 
(city or county). But he says clearly 
that no such major change is likely 
to occur in the near future. There- 
fore we should consider what im- 
provement can be made in the board 
as it is. The first conclusion he draws 
is one that all of us recognize for truth 
— it is that the tenure of board mem- 
bers is longer than it should be for the 
best interests of the library and the 
community. Almost without excep- 
tion the Public Library Inquiry found 
board members reappointed indefi- 
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nitely, and the average board com- 
posed mostly of the elderly. A person 
of fifty was considered young — al- 
most too young to merit appointment 
to a library board. These average 
board members are fine people, to be 
sure, and community leaders, but the 
majority of them are past the peak 
of their vitality and past the point of 
eagerness for new ideas, and they 
have been on the board so many years 
that the whole thing is more or less 
a habit. Garceau thinks this is so 
serious that tenure of board members 
should be limited by state law to per- 
haps two consecutive five-year terms. 
Perhaps the Legislation committee 
of I.L.A. would do well to give this 
problem serious thought. 


This report also found a consistent 
uniformity in the composition of li- 
brary boards — usually professional 
men and club women, with so strong 
a predominance of lawyers that libra- 
ry board membership is almost one of 
the patents of the profession. There 
is a certain logic in all this. Since 
we’ve seen from the Berelson report 
that the library is an institution used 
chiefly by the middle class, it is not 
strange to find it also governed by 
the middle class, but with a little 
more thought by appointing author- 
ities, board membership could cer- 
tainly be spread more widely through 
the middle class. 


Garceau warns against nepotism 
too—the placing of relatives of board 
members in library positions. He 
thinks it so dangerous that he says, 
“The sample has shown the outcome 
of the most innocent nepotism to be 
so outrageously harmful to the libra- 
ry as to warrant legislation.” 


He considers the selection of a good 
librarian to be one of the board’s chief 
responsibilities and he urges that it 
is a “continuous responsibility.” It’s 
important for the board to pay con- 
stant attention (and this doesn’t 
mean the board must supervise the 
details of the librarian’s work) to the 
kind of job that’s being done. It’s 
also the board’s responsibility to see 
that the super-annuated are retired 
when the time is ripe, not years later. 


On the relationship of librarians 
and boards, the man is really wick- 
edly good. He knows all about the 
librarian who is so dependent that 
she always asks the board to settle 
such momentous questions as “Shall 
we stamp books with purple ink or 
green,” He also knows all about the 
librarian who is so independent that 
he just wishes the board weren’t 
there. His method is to keep them 
so busy with the trivial details that 
they don’t have any time to think 
about the important business of the 
library. 

Mr. Garceau would be well worth 
reading if only for his insistence on 
the library as a political entity. He 
finds that librarians (and boards for 
that matter) completely confuse the 
words “political” and “partisan.” He 
thinks we could do a good deal for 
ourselves if we thoroughly accepted 
the idea of the library as a political 
unit of government. One of the rea- 
sons that libraries are still governed 
by boards is that the board is widely 
held to be a buffer against “politics” 
—especially against corruption in pol- 
itics. This is certainly sometimes true 
but it is also true that this arrange- 
ment removes the library, in the 
thinking of public administrators, 
one step from the other departments 
with whom it is necessarily in com- 
petition for its share of the tax dollar. 

The library board is supposed to be 
a citizens group with influence in the 
politically powerful groups of the 
community. The librarian should also 
be aware of political groupings with- 
in the community and should be cer- 
tain that the library is effectively 
known to the people who currently 
wield influence. This doesn’t involve 
any degrading back-slapping nor 
sorties into smoke-filled rooms. It re- 
quires mostly alertness and a little 
political savvy. Neither library boards 
nor librarians have generally shown 
any talent for this sort of thing. They 
have rather been virtuously disdain- 
ful of practical politics. As Mr. Gar- 
ceau says, “This survey has, unfor- 
tunately, discovered no new sources of 
wealth which libraries can tap.” He 
concludes that librarians must there- 
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fore make the most efficient use of 
what they have and take care to keep 
that much coming. 

This report next examines the li- 
prarians’ professional organization, 
the American Library Association. 
I’d like to be able to quote this whole 
chapter but I’ll obviously have to be 
content with begging you to read it 
for your own enlightenment and en- 
tertainment. Garceau is admiring and 
critical at the same time. I’m tempted 
to say that he admires the organiza- 
tion for lasting as long as it has in 
the face of its deficiencies. But that 
is neither quite true nor quite fair. 
At present less than half the libra- 
rians in the United States are mem- 
bers of A.L.A. Garceau says that 
A.L.A. will have to do much better 
than that if it is to be effective. He 
also says that it will have to come a 
lot closer to the working librarian if 
it is to attract new members. He 
notes the remoteness of A.L.A. from 
its individual membership and from 
the state associations. He also be- 
lieves a simplification of the wildly 
complicated organization is necessary 
and overdue. I hope all this is re- 


quired reading at A.L.A. Headquar- 
ters, but so far I have heard scarcely 
a whisper that would indicate that it 


had been read at all. Incidentally, 
anybody who had read this chapter 
could not have been surprised that 
the federal Library Demonstration 
bill was defeated in the House. The 
remarkable thing is that it lacked 
only three votes of passage. 

The final chapter of The Public Li- 
brary in the Political Process deals with 
the unit of government of the public 
library. This is important, if some- 
what familiar material. It’s been ob- 
vious for a long time that the very 
small library could offer at best, only 
Inadequate library service. Various 
figures of size and support have been 
offered, e. g. one view is that 25,000 
is the smallest population which can 
be served efficiently, others say 40,- 
000. Garceau reports that the Public 
Library Inquiry indicates that “in- 
telligent and well-rounded adult ser- 
vice” cannot be provided with a budg- 
et of much less than $100,000 a 


year. But Garceau is a political sci- 
entist and a realist. He knows that 
small local libraries are never going 
to be abandoned in the name of effi- 
ciency. He knows that there are many 
virtues in the local pride which main- 
tains a local library — inadequate 
though it be. His study leads him to 
the conclusion that the chief responsi- 
bility for the further development of 
library service belongs to the states 
—not to the federal government nor 
to small cities. Logically and care- 
fully he concludes that the best plan 
of library service is the organization 
in each state of large district 
branches of the state library exten- 
sion agency. Here in the district office 
there would be a large collection of 
books and a trained and adequate 
staff. The books would go out to 
the small local libraries to supple- 
ment their collections for both circu- 
lation and reference purposes. The 
staff would likewise be available 
throughout the district for help and 
guidance. Bookmobiles would serve 
areas not now served. This plan 
makes sense to me. Sadly I remind 
you that it is exactly the plan which 
Charles Harvey Brown worked out, 
as a project for the State Planning 
Board, for the state of Iowa in 1934. 
It was accepted by the Iowa Library 
Association at its 1934 meeting and 
abandoned within the next five years 
when it encountered the usual oppo- 
sition to any program administered 
on a state-wide basis. Perhaps if we 
had been more patient and more per- 
sistent the idea might eventually 
have triumphed. Vermont took it up 
immediately and has become a shin- 
ing example to the whole country of 
what good library service can mean. 
In Iowa we are now trying another 
approach, the county library plan, 
which could, in time, lead us to a 
modification of the original plan for 
state-wide service. 

This report on the reports of the 
Public Library Inquiry can do no 
more than indicate what a stimu- 
lating lot of ideas there are in the 
volumes of the Public Library In- 
quiry. It’s always a good thing to 
think about what you are doing (the 
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well-known American mania for self- 
examination) and to consider whether 
or not it is actually what you ought 
to be doing. These reports seem to 
show that public libraries are not do- 
ing just exactly what they’ve been 
telling themselves they were doing, 
but that what they do accomplish is 
nevertheless of the greatest impor- 
tance. It appears that they may have 
more influence on the thinking of 
their communities and therefore of 
the nation than even they can ever 
hope to measure. 

What’s needed now is trustees, li- 
brarians and just plain people to read 
these reports. If you must be coaxed 
with pictures and a drop of sensation- 
alism, read “What’s Wrong with Our 
Public Libraries,” in the May issue of 


Woman’s Home Companion. Let that . 


be a start but don’t fail to read the 
full reports. There is positively not 
a dull page anywhere. If all of us 
would read all of the volumes of the 
Public Library Inquiry, the impetus 
of our enthusiasm would carry the 
public library movement forward fifty 
years in the next decade. If your own 


library doesn’t have the books, bor- 
row them from the State Traveling 


Library or from your neighbors. 
READ THESE BOOKS! 


PERSONALS 


The staff and trustees of the Des 
Moines Public Library honored Mae 
Anders at an open house at the libra- 
ry Sunday, June 25. Librarians and 
members of the groups with which 
Miss Anders has been associated in 
Des Moines attended. Out of town 
guests included Mary Parmelee of 
Iowa Falls, Lelia Wilson of Mason 
City, Illinois, Janet Dixon of Iowa 
City, Letha Davidson of Ames, Mar- 
garet Davidson of Webster City, 
Freda Buchanan of Marshalltown, 
Elizabeth Lilly of Burlington, Opal 
Tanner of Muscatine, Alice Story, 
Mary Marquis and Mildred Edwards 
and Blanche Smith of Indianola. 

Miss Anders retired July 1 after 
serving the Des Moines library since 
1921. 

Dr. Charles H. Brown has been ap- 
pointed visiting‘lecturer at the Uni- 


versity of Illinois library school for 
the fall semester. He will lecture on 
the bibliography of science and tech- 
nology and on library administration, 
He has taught the same subjects at 
Columbia University and at Louisiana 
State University. 

Grant D. Hanson, librarian at Gus- 
tavus Adolphus college, Saint Peter, 
Minnesota, has been appointed assis- 
tant director of the Iowa State Col- 
lege library. Mr. Hanson received 
his Master’s degree at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

Dr. John F. Harvey of Maryville, 
Missouri, has been appointed libra- 
rian at Parsons College, succeeding 
Clyde Heselden who resigned to ac- 
cept a similar position at Baldwin- 
Wallace college in Berea, Ohio. Dr. 
Harvey has served in the John Crerar 
library in Chicago and as administra- 
tive assistant at the University of 
Chicago libraries. He was graduated 
from the University of Illinois library 
school and received his Doctor’s de- 
gree from the University of Chicago. 

On September 3, Eva Mae Hollings- 
worth, member of the Ottumwa Li- 
brary staff, was married to Rex New- 
man. 

Mrs. Hiram C. Houghton, who 
served as president of the Iowa Li- 
brary Association in 1941, was elected 
president of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs at the Boston 
meeting in May. Librarians share the 
pride of all Iowa in this recognition 
of her fine contribution to the cause 
of education and emphasis on the 
good things of life. Her biography 
appears in the September issue of 
Current Biography. 

Ruth Kellog, who has been assis- 
tant librarian at the Davenport Pub- 
lic Library resigned to accept a posi- 
tion as librarian of the Elkhart (In- 
diana) Carnegie library. She began 
her duties there September 5. 

Norman L. Kilpatrick, associate 
director of libraries at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa was elected representa- 
tive of the division of cataloging and 
classification on the American Library 
Association Council. This is a four 
year term. 
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Nancy Ney, who has been librarian 
at Eldora Public Library since July 
1949, was married to Rev. H. Myron 
Braun of Akron, Iowa, on July 3. 
They will reside at Akron where he 
is pastor of the Methodist church. 

Dr. Theodor Ostermann, associate 
librarian of the University of Mu- 
nich, spent a few days visiting Iowa 
libraries in July. He spent 3 weeks 
at the Iowa State Library in Ames 
and also visited the State Traveling 
Library and Des Moines Public Li- 
brary. A fellowship offered by the 
State Department enabled him to 
come to this country to study meth- 
ods used in American libraries. The 
University of Munich was destroyed 
during the war and is being reestab- 
lished. 

Leonard F. Stasney joined the staff 
of the Scott County library. He will 
be in charge of cataloging and ref- 
erence work. Mr. Stasney was grad- 
uated from the University of Minne- 
sota library school in June. 

Malcolm G. Wyer is retiring from 
his position as librarian of the Den- 
ver Public Library after serving in 
that capacity since 1924. He was li- 
brarian of the State University of 
Iowa library from 1904 to 1913. 


NEWS FROM IOWA LIBRARIES 


Burlington—Plans for organizing a 
historical department on the second 
floor of the library are under way. It 
will be financed by the gift of $9,613 
by the Des Moines County Historical 
society in 1949. 

Cedar Rapids—Richard Brooks and 
Richard Laufle, both of Minnesota Li- 
brary School have joined the staff. 
Mr. Brooks is circulation assistant 
and Mr. Laufle is reference assistant. 

The balcony which has been con- 
structed back of the former charging 
desk provides space for shelving 12,- 
500 books, besides providing space for 
a much needed browsing room. 

Corning—Mrs. Mamie Lynam was 
eppointed librarian following the re- 
sienation of Sara Sheppard. Mrs. Fred 
Hill is assistant librarian. 

The new Children’s Room at the 
Corning Public Library was opened to 
its young patrons on June 9th with a 


“Punch and Cookies” party. The 
young guests and their mothers 
found themselves in an attractive 
room dominated by a huge pictorial 
wall map of Pioneer America, whose 
buff, green, and tile red tones were re- 
peated on walls, draperies and floor. 

Planned to make Corning children 
feel it is their “very own library”, the 
room has low bookshelves, small- 
scaled furniture, its own record play- 
er, outside entrance and cloakroom. 
But perhaps the most interesting as- 
pect is that in this space which is now 
a bright. Children’s room, the library 
furnace once was King—a king still 
there but dethroned and well con- 
cealed by a baffle board. 

Cresco— Muriel Luers succeeds 
June Cook as librarian. She took a 
summer library course at the Uni- 
versity and served on the university 
staff the following year. Miss Cook 
plans to reside in Tucson, Arizona af- 
ter a visit to the west coast. 

Six albums of records have been 
donated to the library by the Cresco 
Kiwanis and five other clubs, reacti- 
vating the project which was started 
by Abbie Converse for the benefit of 
music-loving people. 

Davenport—Mrs. Vira _ Blanken- 
burg was appointed assistant libra- 
rian following the resignation of Ruth 
Kellog. Mrs. Bankenburg is head of 
the children’s work. 

Mary Lou Bowers has left to attend 
library school at Columbia. Cosette 
Foglesong is attending library school 
at University of Illinois. 

Decorah — Monnie Whalen, for 
many years a member of the library 
board, remembered the library in her 
will. After specific bequests, the bulk 
of her estate is to go into a build- 
ing fund to be used at the discretion 
of the library board. ° 

Des Moines—State Traveling Li- 
brary—Doris Van Fossen of Perry 
has joined the staff. She attended 
Drake University and Peabody Li- 
brary School. Last year she was a 
member of the staff of the Michigan 
State College library in East Lansing. 

Des Moines—Drake University— 
Millard R. Mackaplow has been ap- 
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pointed assistant social science libra- 
rian in Cowles Library. He is a grad- 
uate of Drake University. 

Earlville— The Earlville Library 
had open house Saturday July 15, 
honoring the W. I. Millen family, for- 
mer residents who have donated $300 
for a memorial reference library. 
Mrs. Millen was a member of the li- 
brary board for many years and Mr. 
Millen was an attorney. The children 
decided that reference books would be 
a fitting and lasting memorial to 
them. More than 82 people attended, 
several coming from out of town. 

Eldora— Doris Kaas of Pigeon 
Falls, Wisconsin became librarian the 
latter part of June, following the 
marriage of Nancy Ney. Miss Kaas 
was graduated from the Luther Col- 
lege where she had courses in library 
work. 

Elkader—A fund of $5000 was left 
to the Public Library by Agnes Tak- 
en as a memorial to her brother, the 
late Rt. Rev. Msgr. James P. Taken, 
who served as pastor of the St. Joseph 
Church from 1917 to his retirement 
in 1944. 

Fayette—A new library building is 
under construction at an estimated 
cost of $20,000. 

Fort Dodge—Thelma I. Grover be- 
came librarian September 1, follow- 
ing the resignation of Mrs. Almeda 
Rogers who accepted an appointment 
as personnel director at the Indepen- 
dence Hospital. 

Miss Grover came from the In- 
dianapolis Public Library where she 
has been first assistant in the circula- 
tion department since March 1947. 
She was school librarian in Daven- 
port and Wauwatosa, Wisconsin be- 
fore going to Indianapolis. 

Mrs. Patricia West Meyer and Mar- 
lene Dayton have resigned. Jeannine 
White has been appointed part-time 
assistant. 

Hamburg—tThe library received a 
collection of over 400 books from the 
late Frank L. Hydinger of Los Ange- 
les. They will form a memorial collec- 
tion. Mr. Hydinger is a brother of 
Mrs. Lena Rees, a member of the 
Hamburg Library board. 

Iowa City—The formal opening of 


the new Jennie Brubaker Music room 
in the Iowa City Public Library took 
place September 27. Open house was 
held afternoon and evening. The 
beautiful modernistic room in the 
basement of the library is named for 
the donor, Mrs. Jennie Brubaker. It 
will be open four days a week. 

Library service for shut-ins was 
started in July. This is extended to 
persons unable to go to the library. 
Deliveries will be made one day each 
week. 

Iowa City—University Libraries— 
Arlene Schlegel has joined the staff 
of the McBride Library. She com- 
pleted her library work at Columbia 
under the Roberts fellowship. Her 
work is in the reference and circula- 
tion departments. 


LeMars—Open house was held at 
the new library building at Westmar 
college to give residents of LeMars an 
opportunity to see the new building. 
The official dedication was postponed 
to October in connection with the 
50th anniversary of the college. 

Malvern—Mrs. Lillian Campbell, 
who has served as librarian for the 
past seven years, resigned July 1. 

Maquoketa — The library has re- 
ceived a gift of $6000 in bonds from 
Dr. D. N. Loose, who established the 
Francelia Loose Memorial Book fund 
in 1942. The income from the fund 
has been used to purchase reference 
and non-fiction books as selected by 
the book committee of the library. 

Massena—Mrs. Eva Wickey re 
signed as librarian because of illness 
and is succeeded by Mrs. Bertha 
Shields. 

Mount Ayr—Summer improve- 
ments for the library included redec- 
oration of the main room and en- 
trance hall. Walls and ceilings are 
covered with wood fiber board in tan 
and ivory. 

Moville—A building which will 
serve as headquarters for the Wood- 
bury County Library is being erected 
in Moville. 

Muscatine — Mrs. Austin Hoopes 
has joined the staff as general assis- 
tant. She fills the position vacated by 
Mrs. Justin Lund who moved to Des 
Moines. 
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Ottumwa—Mrs. Fred Baker is a 
new member of the library staff. She 
formerly worked in a St. Paul branch 
library. 

Delores Hiatt has been appointed 
children’s librarian. She has been 
school librarian at Garfield. 


Page County — Four rural repre- 
sentatives have been named by the 
Page County Board of Supervisors to 
assist the library boards of Clarinda 
and Shenandoah in purchasing books 
for the rural readers. They are Es- 
ther Hensleigh, county superinten- 
dent of schools, Mrs. Fred Nordstrom 
of Shenandoah, Mrs. Stella Whitmore 
of Coin, Mrs. Martin Sunderman of 
— and Kenneth Fulk of Clar- 
inda. 

Scott County—The opening of 
county wide service was marked by 
open house in the library headquar- 
ters at Eldridge on Sunday afternoon, 
April 30. More than 200 people at- 
tended and saw the progress that 
had been made and heard that the 
circulation of books was to begin 
May 4. Mrs. Edna Spies, president of 
the Scott County Bookmobile Corpo- 
ration, presented the bookmobile to 


Elizabeth Hage, librarian of the Scott 
County Library. 

Open house was held in Princeton 
when the room in the city hall which 
is to serve as a library station was 
open to the public. It will be operated 
one afternoon and evening each week. 


Shenandoah — Mrs. Anna Dalin 
was seriously injured in July in a fall 
while boarding a bus for Spearfish, 
South Dakota to visit her brother. 
She was taken to the hospital at 
Deadwood, South Dakota. 

State Center—The library has 
moved into new quarters in the State 
Center Municipal Building. The prep- 
aration of the room and the moving 
of the books was done by volunteer 
labor. A desk and chair were present- 
ed by Dr. A. D. Woods. 

Swea City—Mrs. Mervin Kelley 
has been appointed librarian, succeed- 
ing Mrs. Jennie McCreary who re- 
signed because of ill health. 

Tama—Mrs. H. C. Woods, librarian 
at the Tama Library since 1914, re- 
signed July 1, after a stroke suffered 


June 27. Thelma Carmichael, who 
has served as assistant will carry on 
Mrs. Wood’s work as librarian. 

Waverly—Hich School—Betty Lou 
Clapsaddle of Mason City is the new- 
ly-elected librarian. She was gradu- 
ated from St. Teresa college in June. 

Webster City—On June 1, Mrs. 
Jane C. Brown retired as Children’s 
Librarian at Kendall Young library 
after serving for 21 years. Her suc- 
cessor is Lorraine Thurman, recently 
graduated from the Elementary 
Curriculum at Iowa State Teachers’ 
College, with additional work in libra- 
ry science. 

The members of the library board 
and the staff honored Mrs. Brown at 
a dinner in appreciation of her ser- 
vices to the library. 

Wellman—tThe Mothers’ Club do- 
nated a set of Childcraft to the libra- 
ry. Weldon Miller presented a dic- 
tionary stand which he had made. 


New Libraries 

Blairstown. The library, sponsored 
by the American Legion Auxiliary, 
opened May 20 in the office of Mrs. 
Mary Goss, with Mrs. Goss serving as 
librarian. 

Harcourt. The communities of Har- 
court and Lanyon are being served by 
the Community library which opened 
early in July. 

Lime Springs. The Legion Hall is 
serving as temporary quarters for the 
library. Belle Pettit is librarian. The 
project is sponsored by the American 
Legion Auxiliary and is being gener- 
ously supported by various organiza- 
tions and individuals of the communi- 
ty. The library was opened April 1. 

Lowden. May 13 marked the open- 
ing of the library in the council room 
of the town hall, where shelves were 
built and other equipment provided 
for library use. ; 

Martelle. Nine community groups 
worked together for more than a year 
to establish a library for the town. 
The opening was September 7. Vol- 
unteer helpers will act as librarians 
on the days it is open for circulation 
of books. ; 

Springville. A wing to the city hall 
provides space for the library which 
will be open Saturdays. 
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Stanhope. A silver tea marked the 
opering of the Stanhope library on 
June i. Visitors came from Williams, 
Stratford and Randall. 

West Point. The opening of the li- 
brary occurred April 22. A room in 
the school house has been set aside 
as a library room. Miss Hopley of the 
Fort Madison Cattermole library as- 
sisted in the organization of the libra- 


ry. 

Wesley. The library opened on 
June 17 with a silver tea during the 
afternoon and evening. Wednesday 
and Saturdays will be the library 
days of opening. 


NEW LIBRARY TRUSTEES 


Alta. Rev. N. M. Coughenour re- 
placing Rev. G. J. Grobe. 

Anthon. Mrs. Alura Carter and 
Mrs. B. J. Thayer succeeding Mrs. 
Everett H. Heuer and Mrs. Bert Hart. 

Clarksville. Mrs. Harvey Carter re- 
placing Mae McCrery, resigned. 

Davenport. John J. Bishop succeed- 
ing J. M. Hutchinson. 

Delhi. A. A. Schmidt and Robert 
C. Goldsworthy. 

Des Moines. Phineas M. Henry re- 
placing Clifford DuPuy. 

Fort Dodge. Judge John Mulroney 
succeeding C. V. Findlay who resign- 
ed after serving since 1903. 

Grundy Center. Virgil Copley re- 
placing Mrs. Lillian Simms, deceased. 

Holstein. Mrs. Anna Kahl, Mrs. 
Geraldine Dierks, Myrna Knuth, Mrs. 
Marian Fahan, Mrs. Ethel Stubbs. 

Humboldt. Mrs. Helen Strong re- 
placing Mrs. Charles O. Schmidt, re- 
signed. 

Indianola. Rev. James W. Angell 
replacing A. E. Goodman, deceased. 

Jesup. W. W. Blasier, Mrs. Leslie 
McLeod, Mrs. J. B. Boldt, Paul Boy- 
sen, Mrs. Vine Stoddard, Mrs. V. A. 
O’Connell, C. L. Fox. 

Keota. Mrs. Kay Statler replacing 
Mrs. Burton Randolph. 

Leon. Mrs. Kenneth R. Broan re- 
placing Mrs. Theodore Robison. 

Malvern. Dr. James R. Beckwith 
replacing J. E. Bauderson, resigned 
after 25 years’ service. 

Maquoketa. Charles Jennings suc- 
ceeding Harold Hinckley. 
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Eas City. Mrs. Robert H. Shep- 
ard. 
Mediapolis. Mrs. Esther Archer. 

Morning Sun. Mrs. Franklin White 
and Mrs. Maurice Wilson. 

Sac City. A. O. Anderson replacing 
Malcolm Currie, deceased. 

Sanborn. Mrs. Hazel Porth replac- 
ing John Vande Berg. 

Stanton. Mrs. Delbert Holmstedt 
replacing Dr. P. O. Swanson, resigned. 

Stuart. L. F. Miller succeeding 
V. M. Lovely, resigned. 

Waterloo. Harry M. Reed replacing 
Oral Hinds. 

Waverly. Mrs. Francis Carver suc- 
ceeding Mrs. Rachel Smith. 

Wellman. Weldon Miller succeed- 
ing T. W. Zillmer, resigned after 20 
years of service. 

West Des Moines. Mrs. A. J. Sher- 
bo and William Bowen replacing Mrs. 
Effie M. Morgan and Charles Yost, 
resigned. 

Williamsburg. Mrs. Howard Har- 
rington and Gladys Durian replacing 
Rev. L. C. Snyder and Mrs. Ezra 
Swartzendruber. 


NECROLOGY 


The sudden and untimely death of 
George Allez, director of the Wiscon- 
sin Library School, on April 26, came 
as a shock to all who knew him. All 
former students and associates unite 
in mourning the passing of a really 
great and good man. His work will 
go on in the inspiration he gave to 
all who were in any way associated 
with him. 

The Sac City library lost a real 
friend in the death of Mrs. Amie 
Baily who died April 20. Mrs. Baily 
worked for the establishment of the 
library and later for the tax support 
which made possible the erection of 
the Carnegie building. Until 1940 she 
had served as a trustee of the library. 

Raymond P. Conner, trustee of the 
Denison Public library died April 26. 
He was long the head of the publicity 
committee while editor of the Den- 
ison Review. Since that time he had 
been a valued member of the com- 
mittee on building and grounds. 
Malcolm Currie, member of the Sac 















































City Library board since 1922, died at 
his home May 11. 


Mrs. Edward L. Davenport, for 
many years a member of the Cresco 
Library board, died in Davenport at 
the home of her daughter, Mrs. Har- 
old B. Sixbury, on August 4 after 
years of illness. Her poems have ap- 
peared in the Iowa Anthology of 
verse. 


Mrs. Faye Rawls Davenport, a 
member of the Mathilde Gibson Li- 
brary board in Creston, died August 
21. She had been a member of the 
board for many years and was serv- 
ing - secretary at the time of her 
death. 


Mrs. Laura Dickinson died July 30. 
She had been a member of the Rock 
Rapids Library board since 1922 and 
had served as secretary and was pres- 
ident at the time of her death. 


Mrs. Louise Henely’s death on May 
27 marks the end of a long service 
to the Stewart Library in Grinnell. 
She had served on the board for 22 
years, succeeding her husband, Eu- 
gene Henely who had served 21 years. 
She was an active member of the 
Trustees Section of the State Library 
association and her absence will be 
keenly felt. 


N. Florence Johnson, who organ- 
ized the Kiron library and served as 
librarian for 15 years, died in Des 
Moines June 22. 

Mrs. Agnes Yates Lampe, Bellevue 
Library trustee since 1939, died May 
2. She was elected vice-president of 
the board in 1940, which office she 
held at the time of her death. The 


FREE 


library was closed the day of her 
funeral. 

Monnie Whalen, for many years a 
member of the Decorah Library 
board, died June 5, 1950. 

Mrs. Mary Clarke Wooley died July 
7 at her LeMars home. She was one 
of the founders of the library and 
served as librarian at one time. 


DISTRICT a MEETINGS 
1950 


Nine District meetings were held 
as scheduled in Waverly, Forest City, 
Sheldon, Ida Grove, Jefferson, Daven- 
port, Muscatine, Centerville and Vil- 
lisca. The attendance was 623, vary- 
ing from 40 to 138. Two of them 
were Work Shops with a two day 
program at Centerville and Waverly. 
The one unpleasant day was at Cen- 
terville from the standpoint of weath- 
er only. That was the day which will 
long be remembered as the windy day 
when roofs and trees were demolished 
and uprooted respectively. Credit for 
the success of the meetings goes to 
the chairmen who worked hard and 
long on the programs, to the hos- 
tesses and their library boards who 
played the part of the perfect hosts 
and hostesses, to our tireless presi- 
dent who had more fun the longer 
she went to meetings. She enjoyed 
them to the “last minute of the last 
meeting.” 

The State Library Meeting will be 
reported in the January Quarterly. 
Library meetings and the dates of 
the Quarterlies have not been close 
enough together this year. For the 
sake of the record, the reports will 
appear even though they are late. 


ART EXHIBITIONS 





AVAILABLE TO LIBRARIES 


Libraries may borrow a group of 
loan exhibitions of art free of charge. 
These exhibitions include one-man 
and group shows of the work of out- 
standing artists in the fields of oil 
painting, water colors, sculpture and 
other media. Complete information 
may be obtained from Grace Pickett, 
Plaza Hotel, 5th Ave. at 59 Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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*FARM BUREAU 
ADULT READING LIST 


FICTION 


Aldis, Dorothy. Time at her Heels. Hough- 
ton. 1937. 

ot M. A. Edna His Wife. Houghton. 
1935. 

Cheavens, Martha. Crosswinds. Houghton. 
1948. 

Corey, Paul, 
1939. 

Ferber, Edna. So Big. Doubleday. 1924. 

Fisher, Dorothy Canfield. _Home-maker. 
Harcourt. 1924. 

Hale, Garth. One Big Family. Dutton. 1950. 

Hersey, John R. The Wall. Knopf. 1950. 

Hush, Mrs. Joel. Eastwick, U. S. A. Dut- 
ton. 1948. 

Kennelly, Ardyth. The 
dom. Houghton. 1949. 

Norway, N. S. The Legacy. Morrow. 1950 

a Alex. My Lord America. Farrar. 
1950. 

Sawyer, Ruth. Four Ducks on a Pond. Har- 
per. 1928. o.p. 

Simons, K. D. M. 
Appleton. 1949. 

Stinetorf, L. A. White Witch Doctor. West- 
minster. 1950, 

Street, James. High Calling. 

Suckow, Ruth. The Folks. Farrar. 1934. 

West, a Friendly Persuasion. Har- 
court. 

White, N. G. Pink House. Viking. 1950. 


NON-FICTION 
Abel, M. H. Successful Family Life on the 
Moderate Income. Lippincott. 1927. o.p. 
Alkire, L. J. and Schuler, S. Home Freezing 
for Everyone. Barrows. 1950. 
Aul, H. B. How to Beautify and Improve 
Your Home Ground. Sheridan. 1949. 
Bailey, N. B. Meal Planning and Table 
Service. Manual Arts. 1949. 

Baldwin, Monica. I Leap Over the Wall. 
Rinehart. 1950. 

Baruch, Dorothy. New Ways in Discipline. 
Whittlesey. 1949, 

Bender, J. F. How to Talk Well. Whittle- 
sey. 1949. 

Biddle, Dorothy and Blom, Dorothea. Book 
of Table Settings. Doubleday. 1936. o.p. 

Biddle, Dorothy. Creative Flower Arrange- 
ment. Doubleday. 1938. o.p. 

<~ m Louis, Pleasant Valley. Harper. 


Three Miles Square. Bobbs. 


Peaceable King- 


The Running Thread. 





* An alphabetical list of titles which ap- 

ad under ten headings on the Farm 
reau Reading List for 1950-1951. 

Out of print titles indicated by o.p. 
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oy L. F. Men Without Faces. Harper, 

Burke, Billie. With a Feather on My Nose. 
Appleton. 1949. 

Burris-Meyer, Elizabeth. Decorating Liv- 
able Homes. Prentice-Hall. 1947. 

Cm. 1 +} erite. Medicine on the March. 

agnalls. 1949. 

a actenk Complete Home Handy- 
man’s Guide, Wise. 1948. 

Cuppy, Will. Decline and Fall of Practically 
Everybody. Holt. 1950. 

.  emeen Life With Father. Knopf. 













-_ \ en Life With Mother. Knopf. 





Devereau, M. G. Your Life as a Woman 
and How to Make the Most of it. Ran- 
dom. 1938. o.p. 

Donham, S. A. Spending the Family In- 
come. Little. 1921. o.p 

Draper, D. T. Decorating is Fun. Double- 
day. 1939. 

Ellenwood, J. L. There’s No Place Like 
Home. Scribner’s. 1939. 

Fales, W. S. What’s New in Home Deco- 
rating. Dodd. 1936. o.p. 

Ferguson, Donita. Fun With Flowers; How 
to Arrange Yourself and Your Flowers. 
Houghton. 1939. o.p. 

Fineberg, S. A. Punishment Without Crime. 
Doubleday. 1949. 

Fink, D. H. Be Your Real Self. Simon. 
1950. 

Fischer, Louis. Life of Mahatma Gandhi. 
Harper. 1950 (7). 

Fisher, Dorothy. Fables for Parents. Har- 
court. 1937. o.p. 

Flanagan, E. J. ppenneeneied Your Boy. 
Rinehart. 1950 
Gilbert, Virginia. 

cott. 1950. 

Gilbreth, Frank and Carey, Ernestine. Belles 
on Their Toes. Crowell. 1950, 

Gilbreth, L. E. Homemaker and Her Job. 
Appleton. 1927. o.p. 

Gillies, Mary D. How to Keep House. Har- 
per. 1949. 

Gruenberg, Sidonie and B. C. Parents, Chil- 
dren and Money. Viking. 1933. o.p. 

Hadida, S. C. Manners for Millions. Double- 
day. 19 y , 

Harsch, J. C. The Curtain Isn’t Iron. 
Doubleday. 1950. 

Humphrey, Henry, ed. Woman’s Home Con- 
panion Household Book. Doubleday. 1948. 

Kahler, H. M. Father Means Well. Farrar. 
1930. o.p. 

Kaplan, A. H. You Can Fix It. World Pub. 
n.d. 0.p. 

Kelsey, C. B. Furniture, Its Selection and 

se. 

Kravchenko, Victor. I Chose Justice. Scrib- 
ner. 1950, 

















Virginia Reel. Lippin- 
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Plans. Bridgman. 1937. o.p. 
Lee, J. B. How to Hold an Audience With- 
out a Rope. Ziff-Davis. 1949. 


McKeown, Martha. Them Was the Days; 
Another Mont Hawthorne Story. Mac- 
millan. 1950. 


Marshall, Peter. Mr. Jones, Meet the Mas- 
ter: Sermons and Prayers. Revell. 1949. 


Olney, Dorothy. Homemaker’s Manual. Cen- 
tury. 1930. o.p. 

Orme, Alexandra. Comes the Comrade. Mor- 
row. 1950. 


Oursler, Fulton. Father Flanagan of Boys’ 
Town. Doubleday. 1940. 


Peale, Norman. Art of Real Happiness. 
Prentice. 1950. 


Plimmer, V. G. Food Values at a Glance 
and How to Plan Healthy Diets. Long- 
mans. 1940. 


Pope, Blanche R. Upholstering Home Fur- 
niture. Manual Arts. 1949. 

Post, Emily. Etiquette. Funk. 1942. 

Powel, Lydia. The Attractive Home. 


Peoples Library. 1939. o.p 
—— Patricia E. ey Craft. Crown. 


Rockwell, F. F. and Grayson, E. C. Com- 
plete Book of Flower Arrangement. 
Doubleday. 1947. 

Roosevelt, Eleanor. This I Remember. Har- 
per. 1949. 

Rose, Anna P. Room for One More. Hough- 
ton. 1950 

Rose, M. D. Feeding the Family. Macmil- 
lan. 1940. 


Sherwood, M. H. From Forest to Fur- 
niture. Norton. 1936. o.p. 


Smith, C. B. Home Owners Handbook. 
Modern Age. 1938. o.p. 

Steeholm, Clara. The House at Hyde Park. 
Viking. 1950. 

Tharp, L. H. _ Peabody Sisters of Salem. 
Brown. 1950 

Tolg, M. R. ites Making Can Be Easy. 
Watts. 1949. 

Trapp, M. A. Story of Trapp Family Sing- 
ers. Lippincott. 1949. 

Van Doren, Dorothy. The Country Wife. 
Sloane. 1950. 


White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, 1931. The Home and the 
Child. Appleton. 1931. 


Wilson, Margery. The New Etiquette. Lip- 
pincott. 1937. 


Winder, Edward. King’s Story. Putnam. 


eee Seemt How to Restore Furniture. 
Funk. 1948. 


Lee, Alfreda. Table Decorations and Party 
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GIRLS’ AND BOYS’ READING 
CLUB 


FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 


Becker, Edna. 900 Buckets of Paint. Abing- 
don. 1949, 


Beim, Herrold. Smallest Boy in the Class. 
Morrow. 49. 

Bell, Thelma H. Pawnee. Viking. 1950. 

Brown, Margaret W. Important Book. Har- 
per. 1949. 

Brown, Margaret W. Two Little Trains. 
Scott. 1949. 


Carroll, Ruth and Latrobe. Pet Tale. Ox- 
ford. 1949. 

Davis, Lavinia. Wild Birthday Cake. Double- 
day. 1949, 

Drummond, Violet H. Miss Anna Truly. 
Houghton. 1949. 

Dudley, Ruth. Hank and the Kitten. Mor- 
row. 1949. 

Hogan, Inez. World Round. Dutton. 1949. 

Hogner, Dorothy C. Daisy; a Farm Fable. 
Oxford. 1949. 


Krauss, Ruth. Big World and the Little 
House. Schumann. 1949. 

McGreal, William. Andy, the Musical Ant. 
Aladdin. 1949. 

= Katherine. Egg Tree. Scribner. 


Pee Tony. Charley the Horse. Viking. 


Petersham, Maud and Miska. Box with Red 
Wheels. Macmillan. 1949. 


— Lilian. Picnic Woods. Harcourt. 

Robinson, Mable L. Back Seat Drivers. Ran- 
dom. 1949. 

ba oy Ruth. Come to the Farm. Reilly. 


Tresselt, Alvin. Sun Up. Lothrop. 1949. 

Weisgard, Leonard. Who Dreams of Cheese. 
Scribner. 1950. 

Werner, Jane. Golden Book of Words: How 
a Look and What They Tell. Simon. 

Zaffo, George J. Big Book of Real Trains. 
Grosset. 1949. 


FOR THE MIDDLE GROUP 
a Darrell. Forbidden Forest. Day. 
1949. 


Bethers. Rav. Perhaps I'll Be a Farmer 
Aladdin. 19650. 

Brock, Emma L. Kristie and the Colt and 
the Others. Knopf. 1949. 

Buck, Margaret W. In Woods and Fields. 
Abingdon. 1950. 

Burgwyn, Mebane H. Lucky Mischief. Ox- 

ford. 1949. 











Carmer, Carl. Hurricane Luck. Aladdin. 
1949. 


Caudill, Rebecca. Schoolhouse in the Woods. 
Winston. 1949. 

Coblentz, Catherine C. Blue Cat of Castle 
Town. Longmans. 1949. 

Cothran, Jean. Magic Bells. Aladdin. 1949. 

Dawson, Mitchell. Magic Firecrackers, Vi- 
king. 1949 ; 

De Angeli, Marguerite. Door in the Wall. 
Doubleday. 1949. 

Evernden, Margery. Runaway Apprentice. 
Random. 1949. 

Fenner, Phyllis. Cowboys, Cowboys, Cow- 
Boys. Watts. 1950. 

Gannett, Ruth S. Wonderful House-Boat- 
Train. Random. 1949. 

Garrett, Helen. Tophill Road. Viking. 1950. 

Gorsline, Douglas. Farm Boy. Viking. 1950. 

Hader, Berta and Elmer. Little Appaloosa. 
Macmillan. 1949. 

Hunt, Mable L. Wonderful Baker. Lippin- 
cott. 1950. 

Keeler, Katherine S. Winter Comes to Mea- 
dow Brook Farm. Nelson. 1949. 

Kinney, Harrison. Lonesome Bear. Whittle- 
sey. 1949. 

Lattimore, Eleanor F. Indigo Hill. Mor- 
row. 1950. 

Lenski, Lois. Cotton in My Sack. Lippin- 
cott. 1949. 

Lewellen, John. You and Atomic Energy. 
Childrens Press. 1949. 

Medary, Marjorie. Prairie Printer. Long- 
mans. 1949, 

Montgomery, Rutherford. Kildee House. 
Doubleday. 1949. 

Reely, Mary K. Seatmates. Watts. 1949. 

Rounds, Glen. Rodeo: Bulls, Broncs and 
Buckaroos. Holiday House. 1949. 

Stone, Eugenia. Page Boy for King Ar- 
thur. Wilcox. 1949. 

Torrey, Marjorie. The Merryweathers. Vi- 
king. 1949. 


4-H AND HIGH SCHOOL 
Bendick, Jeanne and Robert. Television 
Works Like This. Whittlesey. 1949. 


Brill, Ethel C. Copper Country Adventure, 
Whittlesey. 1949. 

Bro, Marguerite. Sarah. Doubleday. 1949, 

Brown, Marion M. Young Nathan. West- 
minster. 1949. 

Butters, Dorothy G. Enchanted Caravan, 
McRae, 1949. 

Davis, Lavinia R. Come Be My Love 
Doubleday. 1949. 

Desmond, Alice C. Talking Tree. Macmil- 
lan. 1949. 

Dickson, Marguerite. 
Nelson. 1949. 

a Anne. Senior Year. Westminster. 


Turn in the Road, 


Fennimore, Stephen. Bush Holiday. Double- 
day. 1949. 

Gleitsmann, Hertha. Paul Tiber—Forester. 
Scribner. 1949, 

Gollomb, Joseph. Albert Scweitzer; Genius 
in the Jungle. Vanguard. 1949. 

Hartwell, Nancy. Gabriella. Holt. 1949. 

Havighurst, Walter and Marion. Song of 
the Pines: a story of Norwegian lumber- 
ing in Wisconsin. Winston. 1949. 

Holbrook, Stewart. Amerfca’s Ethan Allen. 
Houghton. 1949. . 

Judson, Clara I. Green Ginger Jar. Hough- 
ton. 1949. 

Kjelgaard, Jim. Nose for Trouble. Holiday 
House. 1949. 

Lawrence, Marjorie, Interrupted Melody: 
the story of my life. Appleton. 1949. 

L’Engle, Madeline. And Both Were Young. 
Lothrop. 1949. 

Lundy, Jo Evalin. Tidewater Valley. Win 
ston. 1949. 

Martin, Ethel B. Judy-Come-Lately. Har- 
court. 1949. 

—— Stephen W. Cedar’s Boy. Harcourt. 


Patterson, Emma. L. Midnight Patriot. 
Longmans. 1949. 


Rosenheim, Lucile G. Kathie, 
Teacher. Messner. 1949. 


Shippen, Katherine B. Moses. Harper. 1949. 
~—. Arthur D. Escape on Skis. Morrow. 


the New 





Beery, Mary. Manners Made Easy. Mc 
1949. 


Graw. Houghton. 1950. 


Walker, David. Geordie. 


BOOK WEEK MATERIAL 
Posters, book marks and other ma- 
terial for Book Week may be pur- 
chased from Children’s Book Council, 
2 an 53rd Street, New York 19, 








